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Married Women's Immunity. — Though a section of women are apt 
to declaim against the injustice of the law to their sex, a married 
woman enjoys, as is well known, many exceptional privileges both 
in the civil and the criminal law. At the County of London Sessions 
Mr. Loveland Loveland, K.C., had before him a costermonger and his 
wife, who were both charged with having been concerned in stealing 
a pair of boots. The man took the boots from the shelf of the shop 
and handed them to the woman, who was caught as she ran away. 
It is a presumption of the Common Law that the wife in such cases 
is under the control of her husband, and while with him is not an in- 
dependent agent. The presumption may be rebutted by evidence, but 
in this case there was nothing to oust the general principle, and the 
judge directed the jury to find the woman "Not Guilty." The rule 
applies only to minor offences — misdemeanours, theft, receiving stolen 
goods, and the like — not to murder or robbery. In Seager v. White, 
51 L. T. 201, Mr. Justice Stephen described it as "a melancholy rule, 
and one not to be extended or commended." Another immunity which 
woman enjoys of a like nature, though based upon a more com- 
mendable reason, is that she cannot be an accessory after the fact by 
reason of harbouring and assisting her husband after he has committed 
a felony (cf. Regina v. Dykes, 15 Cox C.C.). It would clearly be 
against social policy to make the wife inform against her husband. — 
London Law Journal. 



Greek Legal Procedure. — Expanding an idea which he outlined last 
year, Sir John Macdonell, in his opening lecture of the session on 
"Comparative Law" at London University, gave a very suggestive 
study of the place of the Greeks in jurisprudence. We do not ordi- 
narily associate the Greeks with legal developments. We recognise 
them as our masters in art, politics, and philosophy; but it is to Rome 
that we look for the model of systems of law. Yet modern legal ideas 
have much more in common with the free Athenian spirit in law than 
the Roman severity. The Athenians were intolerant of formalism in 
contracts and procedure, they had a liberal idea of the family, they 
preferred to change the law to suit new conditions by direct legisla- 
tion rather than by the introduction of legal fictions or the interpreta- 
tions of judges, and they endeavoured to decide cases by the applica- 
tion of equitable principles instead of adhering strictly to the letter 
of the law. These tendencies are notable in our modern society, so that we 
may almost say that the ideal of law to-day is to combine Greek freedom 
with Roman certitude. The procedure under the Greek system is 
therefore of some interest, and it is remarkable that its chief charac- 
teristic was — as in the earlier Roman Law — the resort to arbitration. 
Nearly every civil suit was in the first place referred to an arbitrator, 
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who might be public or private. If the parties agreed upon a private 
arbitrator, his finding was final; if they went to a public referee, there 
was an appeal to the Court with a jury of often over a hundred mem- 
bers. Another remarkable feature was that in the preliminary hearing, 
which corresponded to some extent with our practice before a Mas- 
ter, all the facts, evidence, and law which were to be used at the trial 
were settled and recorded, as is done in the Preliminary Act of Ad- 
miralty Cases. In the practice of their full Courts, with their enor- 
mous juries and their lack of trained judges and trained jurists, the 
Greeks were farbehind our standard and the Roman standard. But in 
the steps which they took to prevent litigation and to narrow down 
the issues and limit the evidence before trial there is much in their 
practice which is suggestive of the most approved methods of our 
own Courts. — London Law Journal. 
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"Blockheads" to Sell. — When Lord Thurlow first opened a lawyer's 
office in London, he took a basement room which had previously been 
occupied by a cobbler. He was somewhat annoyed by the previous 
occupant's callers, and irritated by the fact that he had few of his 
own. One day an Irishman entered. "The cobbler's gone, I see," he 
said. "I should think he had," tartly responded the lawyer. "And 
what do ye sell? inquired the Irishman, looking at the solitary table 
and a few law books. "Blockheads," responded Thurlow. "Begorra," 
said Pat, "ye must be doing a mighty fine business; ye ain't got but 
one left." — Exchange. 



Guilty or Not Guilty. — Judge Frederick E. Crane, the young and 
brilliant jurist who presided over the Jenkins Hains trial, has a way of 
illuminating with an apt anecdote a point he wishes to make. 

In one of the early cases he so brilliantly conducted before his 
elevation to the bench, Mr. Crane said to an obstinately reticent wit- 
ness: 

"You seem bent on giving the cburt all possible trouble. You are 
like the man who sat in the dock one Sunday morning with a ban- 
daged head. 

" 'Prisoner,' said the magistrate to this man, 'you are charged with 
having been drunk and disorderly. What say you — guilty or not 
guilty?' 

" 'That's wot you're paid to find out,' growled the prisoner. 'I 
ain't got no call to help ye do yer work.' " — Central Law Journal. 



